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American scholarship is to be congratulated upon 
the appearance of the first volume of Professor 
Bennett’s monumental Syntax of Early Latin. This 
book will take the place hitherto occupied by Holtze’s 
Syntaxis Priscorum Scriptorum Latinorum. The 
present volume deals with the verb; the second vol- 
ume will treat the cases, the adjectives, the pro- 
nouns, and the particles. G.L. 


Dr. William Osler, formerly Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, now Regius Professor of 
Medicine in Oxford University, who is by common 
consent “the greatest physician in the English-speak- 
ing world”, contributes to the December American 
magazine an eloquent article on Man’s Redemption 
of Man. Beginning with the statement that of man 
there has been published a triple gospel—of his soul, 
ot his goods, of his body—, he passes with a mere 
glance at Christianity «ud the long struggle of 
twenty centuries to make the gospel of Christ the 
earnest desire of the best people of the race, and 
the long struggle of mankind to cause acquiescence 
in the principles of eternal justice, to the third gos- 
pel—that of the body, the fight to save human beings 
from physical pain and suffering. 

The article is in the main a sketch of the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine, but he has occasion in 
this sketch to go back to the origin of the move- 
ment, which he finds (like the origins of so much 
else that dominates our thought to-day) in the think- 
ing of the ancient Greeks. His words on this sub- 
ject, representing as they do the belief of one whose 
belief is entitled to the highest consideration to 
which the belief of one single man can be entitled, 
are so interesting and so important that all teachers 
of the Classics should read them. Besides them such 
vitriolic outpourings as those of Professor Steven- 
son, to which I shall allude in the next number, fall 
into insignificance. Dr. Osler’s words are these: 

Man’s redemption of man is the great triumph of 
Greek thought. The tap-root of modern science 
sinks deep in Greek soil, the astounding fertility of 
which is one of the outstanding facts of history. As 
Sir Henry Maine says: “To one small people... 
it was given to create the principle of progress. That 
people was the Greek. Except the blind forces of 
nature nothing moves in this world which is not 
Greek in its origin”. Though not always recognized, 


the controlling principles of our art, literature and 


philosophy, as well as those of science, are Hellenic. 
We still think in certain levels only with the help of 
Plato, and there is not a lecture-room of this univer- 
sity in which the trained ear may not catch echoes of 
the Lyceum. In his introductory chapter of his Rise 
of the Greek Epic, Professor Murray dwells on the 
keen desire of the Greeks to make life a better thing 
than it is, and to help in the service of man, a 
thought that pervades Greek life like an aroma. 
From Homer to Lucian there is one refrain—pride 
in the body as a whole; and in the strong conviction 
that ‘our soul in its rose-mesh’ is quite as much 
helped by flesh as flesh is by soul, the Greek sang 
his song “For pleasant is this flesh”. Just so far as 
we appreciate the fair mind in the fair body so far 
do we apprehend ideals expressed to-day in every 
department of life. The beautiful soul harmonizing 
with a beautiful body is as much the glorious ideal 
of Plato as it is the end of the education of Aris- 
totle. What a splendid picture in Book iii of the 
Republic of the day when “our youth will dwell in 
a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds and 
receive the good in every thing; and beauty, the 
effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and 
ear like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, 
and insensibly draw the soul from earliest years 
into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of rea- 
son”. The glory of this zeal for the enrichment of 
the present life was revealed to the Greeks as to no 
other people, but in respect to care for the body of 
the common man we have only seen its fulfilment in 
our own day, but as a direct result of methods of 
research initiated by them. 

Philosophy, as Plato tells us, begins with wonder ; 
and staring open eyed at the starry heavens on me 
plains of Mesopotamia, man took a first step in the 
careful observation of nature, which carried him a 
long way in his career. But he was very slow to learn 
the second step—how to interrogate nature, to search 
out her secrets, as Harvey puts it, by way of experi- 
ment. The Chaldeans who invented gnomen, and 
predicted eclipses, made a good beginning. The 
Greeks did not get much beyond trained observa- 
tion, though Pythagoras made one fundamental ex- 
periment when he determined the dependence of the 
pitch of sound on the length of the vibrating cord. 
But so far did unaided observation and_ brilliant 
generalization carry Greek thinkers that there is 
scarcely a modern discovery which by anticipation 
cannot be found in their writings. Indeed one is 
staggered at their grasp of great principles. Man 
can do a great deal of observation and thinking, but 
with them alone he cannot unravel the mysteries of 
nature. Had he been able the Greeks would have 
done it; and could Plato and Aristotle have grasped 
the value of experiment in the progress of human 
knowledge, the course of European history might 
have been very different. 

G. L. 
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WHAT AND WHY IN GREEK AND LATIN 
COMPOSITION' 


The title of this paper was selected under pressure, 
before I had a very definite idea of what I wished 
to say. Hence it is, I fear, somewhat misleading. 
In fact, What Not and Why Not would in some re- 
spects be more suitable. A quite different title sug- 
gested itself to me later. I thought of calling it, 
Bread or a Stone? And perhaps you will pardon me 
if I ask you to accept this as a sub-title. Please par- 
don me also if personal experiences enter more or 
less into the discussion. I am to consider both 
Greek and Latin. Sometimes | expressly mention 
both in my statements, but often I name only one, 
meaning, with the necessary modifications, usually 
the other as well. 

This is a classical association. Permit me to quote 
from the official prospectus: “All persons within the 
territory of the Association who are interested in the 
literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome, whether actively engaged in teaching 
the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in the 
Association”. Here, then, are six things mentioned— 
the literature, the life, the art of Greece, and the same 
of Rome—interest in any one of which (for | assume 
that the word ‘and’ may be interpreted ‘or’) makes 
eligibility. Nothing is said of those who are inter- 
ested in the languages of the two nations mentioned 
and not in the three things of the list. Such persons 
are presumably not eligible for membership, whether 
engaged in teaching the Classics or not. Yet much of 
our teaching of Greek and Latin is of a kind adapted 
to induce, if any interest at all, interest in the lan- 
guages and nothing more. Let me read a short letter 

n The Study of Greek which appeared recently 

The Times Saturday Book Review. 

: admirable essav on The Use of Translations, 
the reader to remember “that 

Vente who knew not a word of Greek got nearer 

e of Greek literature than a hundred Por- 

ns could do”. V have often wondered whether the 
heads of the Greek departments in our High Schools 
and colleges plan to make Porsons of all their pupils. 
It would seem so, for throughout the course nothing 
is dwelt on but grammatical constructions, irregular 


‘hardson ask 


Leort 


verbs, and minute distinctions between figures of 
speech. But there is very little done to make the 


student feel that passion for beauty which character- 
izes almost all Greek literature. The learned profes- 
sors forget, apparently, that all men cannot be Por- 
sons, and that it would not be to their advan- 
tave if they could be. But an appreciation of the 
spirit that made Keats compose his Ode on a Grecian 
Urn and that has left all of our poetry, from Shakes 
neare to Phillins’s Marpessa, so much richer for its 
influence cannot but make us better and nobler 


Despite the saving grace of the words “whether 
actively engaged in teaching or not”, it is probable 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, held at New York City, April 22, 1910. 


that a majority of those here present, members of 
this association, are teachers either in college or in 
school. Those of us who are in secondary schools 
have in our classes fifty, seventy-five, a hundred, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty, or more. Let us sup- 
pose that it were decided to open membership in this 
association to these students—I mean, to make an 
effort to secure as members those of our students 
who could qualify in one or more of the six divi- 
sions of interest. How many students in the second- 
ary schools could qualify? Some of mine could, per- 
haps, but I have to confess that many more could not. 
Some of you would, I think, have to make similar 
confession. But, we say, they must learn the lan- 
guage now; later, when they become proficient, they 
will gain an interest in the other things. It is fre- 
quently maintained, and | have heard it said by a col- 
lege professor, that the secondary course in Greek and 
Latin must be mainly linguistic. Perhaps that would 
be so, or better so, if the secondary course could al- 
ways be followed up by a tertiary course in the col- 
lege, and a quarternary course in the university or 
graduate school, in which Greek and Latin could be 
systematically pursued for many years. But when 
we remember that only a very small number of our 
secondary school pupils studying Latin ever go to 
college or to any higher institution where they con- 
tinue the study, it is obvious (is it not?) that now or 
never is an interest to be formed in the things for 
the appreciation of which the language is an instru. 
ment. Of course the acquisition of some power to 
use the instrument is necessary for that which should 
follow later on; but it seems plain that secondary 
courses in Latin, and in Greek too, should be planned 
primarily for those who will never see a college from 
the inside; and that the interests of the large major- 
ity should not be sacrificed to those of the small 
minority. 

At this point some one may raise the question (a 
question most persistently rais +d by teachers of other 
subjects as well as by the laity) whether it is worth 
while for the ordinary secondary school pupil to 
study Latin and Greck. That question I shall not 
discuss in this presence. If you and I did not be- 
lieve that to the bright or average pupil four, three, 
or two years of Latin were better than no Latin, and 
that to the bright pupil three years, two years, or 
even one year of Greek was far better than no 
Greek, most of us would have no excuse except a 
mercenary one for holding the positions which we 
hold. I shall try, rather, to consider whether it is 
not possible to lighten the present burden during a 
part of the course, and, without sacrificing anything 
of real or vital consequence, give the student a 
chance to gain a deeper knowledge and higher ap- 
preciation of the literature, life, and art of ancient 
Rome, an interest in which will, in the fulness of 
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time, render him eligible to membership in this 
honorable association. 

It is the fashion now-a-days to call for the reduc- 
tion of the amount of Greek and Latin to be read 
in the secondary course. | have myself urged this 
reduction, because we were hard pressed, and | saw 
no other chance of relief. Yet I’am so much a 
laudator temporis acti that | often find myself sigh- 
ing for the days that are gone. Not so very many 
years ago the schools, some of them at least, were 
reading an amount of Greek and Latin far in excess 
of that which is now to be still further reduced’. 
My own Alma Mater demanded for admission in 
Latin four books of Caesar, Sallust’s Catiline, eight 
orations and the De Senectute of Cicero, the Ec- 
logues, six books of the Aeneid, and four thousand 
lines of Ovid. In Greek, the seven books of the 
Anabasis (or the equivalent, Goodwin’s Greek 
reader) and three books of the Iliad were required. 
We read these in school in our four years course, 
and had spare time in the last year for a consider- 

sunt of Herodotus besides, and some Horace, 
put in especially for those not going to college. 

How was it done? Well, to be sure, outside dis- 
tractions, athletics, societies, society, and the like 
did not make so great a demand on the students’ 
time as is the case now. Then, too, fewer things 
which did not bear on preparation for college were 
required than many high schools now require. Three 
subjects, three lessons per day, were supposed to be 
the limit of work for the student, though as a matter 
of fact four or five were required a great part of 
the time. But the principal reasons why this amount 
of reading was not too much were, as | now see the 
matter, first, that students had steady, thorough, un- 
relenting drill in inflection until forms were fairly 
well mastered, and meanwhile were bothered very 
little about syntax and the handling of the language ; 
and secondly, that thereafter, through the course, 
Greck and Latin were carefully and persistently read, 
with close attention to forms, syntax, and interpre- 
tation, but with composition in Greek and Latin cut 
to a minimum. Looking back over the years that 
have passed since | entered college, | am not pre- 
pared to express regret that | did not have more ex- 
tended practice in Greek and Latin composition at 
the expense of the amount of Classics read. I took 
courses in both kinds of composition at college, but 
it is not these courses which | recall with most satis- 
faction, or which I think have been of most value to 
me. It is rather the reading courses, the courses in 
the literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, courses with Lane, Goodwin, 
John Williams White, and Frederic de Forest Allen. 


' The 1910 syllabus for Latin issued by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New Vork and the syllabus prepared for the high 
schools of New York City show that this expectation of areduction is 
not to be realized. ‘Ihe burden on teacher and student appears to be 
actually increased. 


1 call to mind a classmate, a good classical scholar, 
who aimed at Final Honors in Ancient Languages 
rather than in the Classics (and won them, too, 
Highest Honors), and who gave me as one of his 
reasons for choosing Sanskrit, that he was thereby 
absolved from taking Greek composition. In school 
we study composition because we have to do it. 
There looms before us the specter of an examina- 
tion, and, more pressing because nearer, we shall get 
a zero here and now unless we make our Latins. And 
we make our Latins. In college we study composi- 
tion in order to teach composition to those who learn 
composition in order to teach to those who in their 
turn shall learn of them—ad infinitum, world without 
end. 

The conviction has long been growing upon me, 
and I think not upon me alone, that we teachers 
make too much of a fetich of Latin and Greek com- 
position. They are part and parcel of the tradition 
of classical teaching, and we like to have our pupils 
study them, because they are hard and because the 
pupils dislike them. We have a feeling, somehow, 
that they are just what our pupils need. We say all 
the time that these things are not ends in themselves, 
but helps in learning to read the language. Then 
when the pupils have gained some ability to read, do 
we allow them to drop these things, and disregard 
the ladder by which we maintain that they have 
climbed? Hardly. If a student who cannot do good 
Latin composition gives a clear and intelligent Eng- 
lish translation, we are sure it was by accident, or 
that he used a ‘trot’, and anyhow he can’t do it again. 
So we set him a paper, two or three papers, in com- 
position, and he doesn’t want to do it again. 

It may be worth while briefly to inquire what com- 
position is supposed to do for the learner of a lan- 
guage. If ability to speak or write the language is 
the end sought, or highly desirable, as it is in the 
case of a modern language, much composition, oral 
If only the power to 
read and interpret is desired, as is true in the case 
of Greek and Latin for ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred, let us consider what elements go to make 
up this power. They are, | conceive, these: knowl- 
edge of words, vocabulary; knowledge of forms, 
inflection; knowledge of the relations between 
words, phrases, and clauses, syntax; and ability to 
apply these several knowledges in determining the 
meaning and logical connection of sentences, para- 
graphs, and larger units of discourse. 


and written, is indispensable. 


Which of the elements just enumerated are helped 
by composition? Well, all, in the beginning. When 
the language is a new study, it is a great help in 
learning words actually to use them. But when the 
student has acquired a working vocabulary of a 
thousand words, let us say, he may enlarge this 
vocabulary and fix new words much more rapidly 


—— 
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by reading and word study than by laborious writ- 
ing of composition. This is tacitly admitted when 
the principle is laid down by teachers that the 
vocabulary of composition should be a restricted 
one, made up of the commonest, most familiar 
words, i. e. words already known. To compose 
brief phrases or sentences helps to fix forms in the 
memory, when they are being progressively learned. 
But I am pessimist enough to believe that if there 
is not a fair knowledge of forms by the end of the 
second year of the study of Greek or Latin, the 
chances are fifty to one there never will be, no 
matter how much composition is written. It is in 
the domain of syntax, however, that composition 
is most needed and most effective. This is the claim 
of teachers, and is something which I should not 
for one moment think of denying. But the fallacy 
in the argument by which the claim is commonly 
supported appears to me to be the assumption, that 
because composition is advantageous, essential, if 
you will, in teaching the rudiments of syntax, there- 
fore it is equally advantageous and essential later, 
and must be followed up until the last syntactical 
rule and exception have been chased to cover. And 
since this is a point on which much of the argument 
for a reduction in composition turns, | may be par- 
doned for dwelling on it a little longer. 

Latin composition helps fix in the mind certain 
points of syntax, but it also does more than this. 
It gives a feeling for what syntax means, for what 
construction is, for that relationship of word with 
word, phrase with phrase, and clause with clause, 
which can be observed with greater exactness in 
Greek and Latin than in any of the other languages 
commonly studied. It is my belief that when this 
feeling has once been acquired, even perhaps in no 
very high degree, syntax can be learned more effec- 
tively and more expeditiously from the Latin text, 
by observing examples and committing to memory 
choice extracts and illuminating sentences from 
real authors, than by laboriously putting into Latin 
sentences or paragraphs involving the point at issue. 
Let me illustrate. I read in Lane’s Latin Grammar 
this statement: “In Plautus and Cato the supine in u 
is very rarely used like an ablative of separation”. 
Substantially the same statement is made in the 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar. Let us suppose that 
a student not a tyro (one of you, possibly) has 
never met this construction, but as he reads his Cato 
he comes upon the words primus cubitu surgat. By 
the help of Lane or Gildersleeve he recognizes the 
construction and its meaning. Will it then do him 
any good to stop his reading and write a few sen- 
tences containing and illustrating the construction? 
Probably not. The student in the secondary school, 
having had considerable drill in various uses of 
the genitive while reading Caesar I-IV, first meets 
the genitive with verbs of accusing, etc., in Catiline 


I. It will be wasting his time to compel him at 
that stage to practise in composition the use of the 
construction. That even the most ardent advocates 
of extended drill in composition recognize the prin- 
ciple here involved and apply it in their teaching in 
the schools is shown by their treatment of composi- 
tion in the Vergil year. While in the other years 
composition does in truth accompany, though limp- 
ingly, the authors read, in the Vergil year poetical 
words and constructions are taboo. If composition 
is necessary in this Vergil year, it is so because it 
helps in the understanding of the author read. But 
if composition were necessary in order to enable 
the student to read, understand, and enjoy Vergil, 
surely it must not absolutely avoid all those charac- 
teristics which make Vergil’s language different 
from Cicero’s or Caesar’s. This is either an argu- 
ment against any composition in the Vergil year, or 
in favor of the introduction of verse composition; 
take it whichever way you prefer. 

It has now been made clear, I hope, that in the 
belief of the speaker Latin and Greek composition 
are good things, and essential in the teaching of the 
languages. The plea is not for the removal of them 
from the scheme of teaching, but for the assign- 
ment of them to their proper places, and the limita- 
tion of them in places where other things are of 
more use and value. I wish to revert to the postu- 
late that secondary courses in Latin should be 
planned for those who will have not to exceed four 
years of Latin, perhaps less. If the colleges will 
not be content to accept those trained in courses 
so planned, then it is necessary that a differentiation 
be made between those intending to go to college 
and those not so intending. It is admitted that there 
are two great purposes in the study of Latin—the 
disciplinary and the cultural. To say that disefpline 
must to some extent precede culture is only another 
way of saying that the study of a language must 
precede its use. Something of a language and 
something about a language must be learned before 
it will be possible to read it even haltingly. But the 
tendency has been, and is, far too much to require 
the secondary school to make its Latin course al- 
most entirely disciplinary, leaving nearly the whole 
of the cultural element to come in later, or not at 
all. It is perhaps impossible to make the first two 
years of the study of Latin, or the first year and a 
half of the study of Greek, highly cultural in the 
wider sense, though incidentally something can be 
done. But here almost all the effort must be de- 
voted to learning the language, and it is here that 
composition should have its chief place. Here there 
should be easy reading, and much composition, oral 
and written. In the latter part of the first year 
and the first part of the second year composition 
should occupy certainly one fourth, perhaps even a 
larger portion of the time. But it should become 
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possible steadily to reduce the amount, as the second 
year goes on toward its close, until at its end the 
amount has been reduced almost to zero. And it 
need hardly be said that throughout these two years 
thoroughness should be the watchword, the amount 
of ground covered in reading being a minor consid- 
eration, This plan followed, not only a considerable 
amount of knowledge but of power should be gained 
in two years by the bright or average pupil. The 
dull pupil should not, in my opinion, usually study 
Latin at all. I think he can get more benefit, with 
less wear and tear, from a modern language. After 
the beginning of the third year in our four years 
Latin course composition should practically dis- 
appear, except as an incident or as a diversion. 
Read, interpret, and learn the language by reading 
should now be the motto. Thus we try to answer 
the question, Bread, or a Stone? 

If it be true that composition should be thus 
limited, the kind is also to be considered. Some may 
ask how much proficiency in composition is to be 
expected, or should be gained. To ask the question 
shows the old confusion of thought of those who, 
while disclaiming that the writing of Latin is an 
end, yet propose to test the pupil’s knowledge of 
Latin by his ability to write Latin. Still, something 
may be said on both these points: First, what is 
known as the writing of connected discourse has no 
place in the secondary school, except as an amuse- 
ment, or as an exercise in practical logic. Secondly, 
the student who has gained a knowledge of syntax 
sufficient to enable him to write creditably short 
Latin sentences illustrating common grammatical 
principles, sentences of the grade of difficulty of 
those given in the elementary examination of the 
College Entrance Board, or of the Regents, has had 
all the composition he needs in the secondary course. 
Indeed, | am willing to go farther than this, and 
state my belief that the person who can pass one of 
these elementary examinations with a high mark, 
ninety-five or a hundred per cent, has done as much 
Latin composition as he needs to assist him in read- 
ing any Latin that was ever written, from Livius 
Andronicus to the latest treatise on philology com- 
posed by a German doctor. Understand me, I do 
not say that he has all the knowledge of syntax 
needed for such reading; but in order to teach:a 
boy to spell ‘horse’, it is not necessary to send him 
out to curry the beast itself, and there are easier 
and better ways of learning syntax in the later stages 
of the process than by writing Latin. 

Now what are the advantages gained by this re- 
moval of composition from the last two years? They 
are chiefly two, one negative, that the deadening 
effect of the distasteful composition lesson recurring 
once a week or oftener is removed; the other posi- 
tive, that the time thus gained can be given to more 
inspiring, elevating, mind and heart expanding, 


nobler things. I would not devote it all to reading; 
rather I should hope to find time and opportunity 
to give a wider knowledge of the life and the art, as 
well as the literature, of ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome. But suppose the time to be wholly devoted to 
extra reading. Easily from thirty to fifty per cent 
more could be read in the two years than could 
otherwise be done. I love Homer. So, I hope, 
does an occasional member of my classes. With my 
own Homer classes, in the forty or fifty lessons 
which we now have to devote to prose composition, 
it would be quite possible to add three full books or 
more of the Iliad or the Odyssey to the amount now 
read. And I do not doubt the far greater value of 
that extra amount of noble literature to the student. 
At Harvard College, as no doubt you all know, the 
examination in Advanced Greek Composition is op- 
tional for admission; that is, the candidate may 
enter with full credit for Greek, both Elementary 
and Advanced, six points, and pass no more com- 
position than the elementary paper. 

And now I will close with a brief anecdote (if 
anecdote it may be called), in which there is con- 
tained, perhaps, a prophecy. The present speaker 
chanced recently to be discussing this question of 
composition with a friend, in the presence of a lady, 
who is a skilled teacher of Greek and Latin. The 
speaker argued, as here, for little or no composition 
in the third and fourth years of the secondary course 
in Latin. His friend, on the other hand, since the 
majority of high school students leave school by the 
end of the second year, argued that the first two 
years especially should be chiefly cultural, with no 
room for composition there. The lady expressed 
herself as thoroughly convinced by both arguments. 
And indeed, if it can be successfully maintained that 
the first two years of the study of Latin can be 
made chiefly cultural, giving, without composition, 
knowledge of Latin and power to read it, it is ob- 
vious that the chief argument in favor of any com- 
position falls to the ground. Hence, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that, in the not far 
distant future, we may see advocated a four years 
Latin course which shall contain, from mensa to 
the ivory gate, not a shred of composition. 

Arcnipatp L. Honees. 
Hicu Scuoor, New York City. 


REVIEWS 
Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. Mackail. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. (1910). Pp. 
XVii-+-272. 


The fine literary quality of these lectures is what 
we have learned to expect from the author of the 
Latin Literature, the Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, and the Springs of Helicon. The 
interpretation of literature here strives to be itself 
literature, not philology or the philosophy of history. 
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This ambition too often betrays its votaries into tin- 
sel ornament and crude rhetoric. But Mr. Mackail 
by temperament prefers, as he repeatedly tells us, 
“the low, clear note” and “the speech of one who may 
speak softly and need not raise his voice”. His 
style, while generally Hellenic in its reserve and re- 
straint, is informed here and there with that peculiar 
strain of sentiment or sentimentality which recent 
English scholarship has compounded out of Dante, 
William Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne, the middle 
ages, primitive anthropology, John Addington Sy- 
monds, and Wilamowitz. I am not certain that this 
style is a better vehicle of critical or philological 
truth than the good old fashioned Macaulayese which 
we Americans employ when our feelings are moved 
—but it is much more soothing to refined sensi- 
bilities. 

Instead of composing another primer of Greek 
literature, Mr. Mackail wisely selects for fuller treat- 
ment the poets who appeal most strongly to himself, 
and whom he therefore naturally regards as typical 
representatives of the Greek spirit. Of Homer’s fire, 
of the unapproachable luster of Sappho, placed be- 
side which all other lyric styles pale to ashes; of 
the pure and tender art of Simonides; of Sophocles, 
“the single poet who embodies centrally and com- 
pletely the spirit of Athens”; of Theocritus and 
Tennyson, of Apollonius of Rhodes and William 
Morris, he writes with penetrating insight and divina- 
tory sympathy. 

His brief introductory abatement of that intoler- 
able nuisance and philological scandal, the Homeric 
question, may be commended to all historians of 
Greece or of Greek literature who waste their 
readers’ time with that unprofitable scholasticism. 
His characterization of the genius and quality of 
Homeric poetry, though slight, is felicitous and true, 
and in the last ten pages of his second chapter he 
writes of Helen of Troy, the Divine Fire, the Wrath, 
the Homeric Background, Fire and Night, and the 
Splendor of Life, with an eloquence that Mr. An- 
drew Lang may envy and that recalls the great para- 
graph in Ruskin’s Mysteries of Life. Too much 
space is given to Sappho. All criticism of Sappho 
is the endeavor to impart to those who do not read 
Greek an ecstasy which they cannot feel. For this, 
Swinburne suffices. Mr. Mackail rhapsodizes very 
prettily, but a paragraph of rhapsody will serve as 
well as twenty pages. The most noticeable feature 
of the book is the choice of Simonides rather than 
Pindar to represent the consummated lyric, and of 
Sophocles rather than Aeschylus as the embodiment 
of the genius of Greek tragedy. From the Hellenic 
and the historical point of view, Mr. Mackail justi- 
fies his selection with good and plausible reasons. 
Yet, when all is said, there is something paradoxical 
in a study of Greek poetry which practically ignores 
the two supreme poets of historical Greece. The 


choice of Sophocles may be defended on the ground 
that though he is the lesser poet he is the more 
typical Athenian and the greater dramatist. But 
what would Professor Gildersleeve or Professor 
Wilamowitz say to Mr. Mackail’s statement that 
“Pindar gives the feeling ‘of being somewhat out- 
side of Hellenic poetry?” The fact is that Mr. 
Mackail apparently does not understand Pindar, or 
is temperamentally incapable of appreciating him. 
He aches “in this whirl of sound for the vox humana 
or a phrase of the lovely flute-stop that goes 
straight to the heart”. He tells us that “the im- 
pression he (Pindar) gives in the original (Italics 
mine) is of something grotesque and almost mon- 
strous”, and he finally informs the confiding English 
reader that the poetry of George Meredith has an 
“essentially Pindaric quality: 


‘With shudders chill as aconite 

The couchant chewer of the cud 

Will start at times in pussy fright 
Before the dogs, when reads her sprite 
The streaks predicting streams of blood’. 


That is Pindar all over’—and that is what the suc- 
cessor of Matthew Arnold in the chair of poetry 
at Oxford has to tell us of him who ranks third with 
Plato and Aeschylus among the interpreters of the 
Greek spirit, of the inimitable master of “the grand 
style in simplicity”, of the world’s most magnificent 
and splendid poet, of the singer to whose orchestral 
harmonies all other verbal music is as a tiny tinkling 
of the bells and a harsh fretting of the strings— 


“Son of the lightning, fair and fiery star, 
Strong-winged, imperial Pindar, voice divine”. 


1 cordially concur with Mr. Mackail’s admiration 
for the purity and seeming simplicity of Simonides’s 
poetry at its best. But that exquisite art, in the 
extant fragments at least, is of a totally different 
and lower order from the supreme gifts of imagina- 
tion and song in which Pindar and Aeschylus stand 
alone. It is rhetoric in the good sense in which the 
word applies to much, though not all, of the poetry 
of Tennyson—at its best the rhetoric of artistic yet 
conscious simplicity, at the worst verging on the 
rhetoric of antithesis and conceit. The failure to 
feel this has in one case, I think, confused Mr. 
Mackail’s usually sure literary tact. As I am not 
quite certain of the point, I will make the reader 
the judge. Mr. Mackail quotes the famous ’Q éeiv’, 
as the consummate ex- 
ample of the severe simplicity of Simonides’s 
manner when dealing greatly with great things. I 
think that there is a touch of Victor Hugo, of epi- 
gram in the modern sense, even here. If so, it 
is very slight, and I will not insist upon it. But 
Mr. Mackail brackets with this epigram as of the 
same quality the lines 
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“1, Brotachus, of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not 
having come hither for this, but for merchandise”. 
He adds the comment “prose could not be simpler, 
quieter, more precise. We seem to hear Nature her- 
self speaking, as one who does not need to raise 
her voice”. To my feeling, this epigram, whether by 
Simonides or another, is a conceit, a pun, not on a 
word, but on an idiomatic phrase, which, not to put 
it profanely, may be remotely illustrated by the 
modern quip “How did you come to fall into the 
water? I didn’t come to fall in; he pushed me”. 


The apology for, or rather eulogy of, Sophocles is 
admirable and well worth reading even after Fitz- 
gerald, Jebb, Butcher, and Warren. Sympathy is 
the best interpreter, and with the serene and gracious 
art of Sophocles Mr. Mackail’s own temperament 
and talent are in complete accord. Aeschylus, I 
fancy, would trouble him and put him out, and I 
should be curious to know his real opinion of Mar- 
lowe and the note of Marlowe in Shakespeare. Ex- 
cellent too are the chapters on Theocritus and Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes, though the literary parallels are 
sometimes fanciful. The twelfth idyll is not really 
like Tennyson’s “Tears, idle tears”, and it can 
hardly resemble “Tears, idle tears” and Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets at the same time. The idea that 
William Morris is greatly superior to Apollonius is 
the fond illusion of William Morris’s biographer. 

The fashion of present day criticism receives work 
of the high excellence of these lectures with un- 
mixed praise. But charm and distinction are not all 
that we demand even in the literary interpretation 
of the Classics. False points and the misinterpre- 
tation of text are as much to be deprecated when 
they serve for literary effect as they are when used 
in support of a “geistreiche Combination”. Mr. 
Mackail’s saying that “tests must be applied to criti- 
cism as much as to the things criticised” holds of his 
own literary criticism as well as of the philological 
criticism of which he is speaking. Of too many of 
his eloquent paragraphs and seemingly illuminating 
suggestions we may repeat what Arnold says of sim- 
ilar things in Ruskin: “The reader may feel moved 
as he reads it, but it is none the less an example 
of “le faux” in criticism—it is false”. On page 50, 
contrasting Hesiod with Homer, he says “The heroes 
of Thebes and Troy perished in ‘wicked war’, no 
longer spoken of in the epic phrase as man- 
ennobling”. The Hesiodic expression, incorrectly 
translated “wicked war”, is a tag from the Iliad. 
Homer does not normally apply the epithet “man- 
ennobling” to war, but to battle. Practically all his 
epithets of war are lugubrious. The suggestion at- 
tributed to Menelaus on page 53 “of a tour through 
the country with a view of picking up some portable 
property in each town they visited” completely mis- 


represents the fair epic meaning of Odyssey 15.77-85, 
which refers to gifts of guest friendship received 
from social equals, not to tribute levied on the popu- 
lace. The argument on page 76 that the image in 
Iliad 16.297-300 is of a landscape suddenly revealed 
in a lightning flash rather than by the blowing away 
of clouds is a tissue of misinterpretation and mis- 
translation. The words will not bear the transla- 
tion given. Kwien cannot mean “pierces”. “That 
moment’s awful pause” is not “illuminated by the 
image”. Seventeen lines of fighting intervene be- 
tween the “thrill of horror” that “runs through the 
whole Trojan ranks” and the simile. And “the 
breathing space” which the simile illustrates is not 
the “awful pause” before the Trojans retreat, but 
the slight respite obtained by the Greeks as a result 
of that partial retreat. No beauty of diction and no 
quotations from Ruskin can redeem this sort of in- 
accuracy. The reader may be moved, but it is false. 
The point of the simile is the comparison of the 
little breathing space to the little cloud rift that re- 
veals the heights and the heavens. Matthew Arnold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum often illustrates and exaggerates 
this form of simile. On page 95 Ovid’s 
concinit Ismarium Daulias ales Ityn, ales Ityn 


is not a case of “that reduplication of phrase which 
was a distinctive note in Sappho’s style”. It is a 
case of epanalepsis at the end and beginning of 
hexameter lines which goes back to Homer. The 
repetition /tyn, /tyn is a commonplace in tragedy. 
Pindar did not say “Westward beyond Cadiz no man 
may pass” in “his haughty claim to have consum- 
mated the lyric”. He uses the image repeatedly, but 
never, I think, in exaltation of his own poetry, and 
Mr. Mackail uses it here merely that he himself 
may pass on and out to the “Atlantic”, with which 
he wishes to compare Aeschylus. The statement 
(page 167) that Theseus (O. C. 565) declares “that, 
since he has no power over the morrow, he will 
do justice and love mercy today” introduces, I think, 
a modern touch not in the Greek, perhaps suggested 
to Mr. Mackail by the preface to Ruskin’s Crown 
of Wild Olive. Theseus’s real thought is best illus- 
trated by Isocrates 1.29 cuudopay dvedions 
yap Kal 7d ddparov. 

I trust that these minor rectifications will not be 
regarded as the carping of impotent pedantry against 
the higher order of artistic work which as we are 
often uncharitably reminded American scholars do 
not produce. Jebb’s lectures on Classical Greek 
Poetry also make their appeal to the educated layman 
of cultivated literary taste, but they contain nothing 
that will mislead him. Charm, distinction, and liter- 
ary interest are compatible with the most scrupulous 
observation of scholarly precision, as Mr. Mackail 
would have shown us again—if he had revised these 
lectures more carefully before publication. 


University oF Cuicaco. SHorEY. 
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